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PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL 
COACH SHOWS HOW! 











And PROTECTION JAVOR 
pays off in ext RA fi 
in Swift’s Premium Ze«ez Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they're just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast, and for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight! The family will love “em! Get eco- 
nomical Swift’s Premium Franks in the handy cello- 


phane pack. Remember, they’re good to the last bite. 


NOW BETTER THAN. EVER IN 
NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M. NEW YORK TIME 
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More Magnetic Poles Found 


The United States Air Force has 
discovered two more magnetic North 
Poles. This means that there are 
three magnetic North Poles instead 
of one, as previously believed. 

Our Air Force has been carrying 
out experiments in the North Polar 
region during the last year. 

The strongest magnetic pole is on 
Prince of Wales Island. (See map be- 
low.) The other two poles are on 
Boothia Peninsula and _ Bathurst 
Island. 

The only northern magnetic pole 
known before the Air Force experi- 
ments was the one on Boothia Penin- 
sula. 

The magnetic field of the three 
poles is the shape of an ellipse.* The 


ellipse is more than 450 miles long 
and nearly 200 miles wide. The cen- 
ter of the ellipse is Prince of Wales 
Island. The island is 2,000 miles due 
north of Bismark, North Dakota. 

The magnetic North Pole is differ- 
ent from the geographic North Pole, 
the most northern point of the earth. 
(See map.) The direction of the geo- 
graphic North Pole is what is called 
“true north.” 

Your compass does not point to 
the true north or geographic North 
Pole. Your compass points to the 
magnetic North. The magnetic force 
in this area attracts your compass 
needle. 

The magnetic field is the whole 
magnetized area near the poles. 


* Means word is defined on page 15 
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Map courtesy N. Y. Times 


The ellipse shows the magnetic field of the three poles. The dot on Boothia 
Peninsula marks the magnetic pole known before the experiments. 





By the way, for those special 
Christmas greetings there 

is nothing smarter than 
cards made from your own 
snapshots. See your Kodak 
dealer about it—now! 


a wos 


in'om -_thone seas 


Nothing halfway about the hit snapshots make! 
Folks are all eyes for them=for photos of sports ..« 
of the crowd . . . of good times and favorite spots, 
They’re exciting. They’re fun. 


7 7 7 


Give your snaps the right start—with Kodak Verichrome; 
America’s favorite film. It takes the guesswork out of 
picture-taking. With Verichrome, you press the button— 

it does the rest. And Verichrome teams up wonder- 

fully with any camera... the Kodak Vigilant 

Six-20, for one. 





Kodak Cameras and Film 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 








BKrug Says U. S. 
Bias Resources 
To Help Europe 


The United States can afford to 
help Europe under the Marshall Plan 
and still have plenty left for the 
{merican people. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, Sept. 15, page 5.) 

This information was given to 
President Truman in a report on 
U. S. resources. The report was writ- 
ten by a committee headed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Julius A. Krug. 
The Krug committee is one of three 
that President Truman appointed to 
find out how much aid the U. S. can 
afford to give Europe. 

The other committees appointed 
by the President are reporting on: 

1. How aid to Europe will affect 
the U. S. 

2. Just how much the U. S. can 
give to Europe without danger to 
U. S. health and economy. 

Mr. Krug said that the U. S. can 
afford to give Europe $20,000,000,000 
of aid during the next four years. 
But, Mr. Krug warned, if we do this 
we must conserve our resources care- 
fully. We must not waste them and 
we must replace them whenever pos- 
sible. 

Here is what the Krug report says 
about the resources we can use to 


help Europe: 
WHEAT 


Wheat is the most important food 
we can send Europe. It is high in 
food value and cheap in price com- 
pared to similar foods. 

The U. S. produces more wheat 
than we can use. 

But to export as much wheat as 
Europe needs, we will have to eat 
less wheat and feed less to livestock. 

Europe needs extra wheat this 
vear, A drought killed much Euro- 
pean wheat this summer. 


FERTILIZER 


Nitrogen fertilizer is the most use- 
ful fertilizer we can send Europe. It 

1uses a rapid'increase in crops. 

The U. S. does not produce much 
extra nitrogen fertilizer. We should 
encourage manufacturers to produce 
more, 

















If we send Europe this fertilizer, 
European crops will increase. This 
means that we will be able to cut 
down the amount of food we are 
sending Europe. 


COAL 


The U. S. has large coal resources. 
But we will have to increase our coal 
production. And we will have to 
build more coal cars to transport the 
extra coal. 


STEEL 


The U. S. is not producing enough 
steel for its own needs. If new plants 
and furnaces are built, their con- 
struction will use up steel needed 
both here and abroad. 

It may be possible to increase U. S. 
steel production through the uses of 
new production techniques.* 

We should help rebuild European 
steel plants. 


EQUIPMENT 


The U. S. is producing enough 
farm machinery to fill both U. S. 
and European needs. 

The U. S. must find a way to pro- 
duce more industrial equipment such 
as freight cars and mining machin- 
ery. We are not producing enough 
for ourselves at present. 

Europe also needs these goods. 
For example, if we could send Eu- 
rope mining machiwery we would 
not have to send so much coal. 


Burmese Independence 


Burma will become an_ inde- 
pendent nation on January 6, 1948. 
Burma will be named the Republic 
of the Union of Burma. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 29.) 

A treaty giving Burma _inde- 
pendence on January 6 has been 
signed by British Prime Minister 
Attlee and Premier Thakin Nu of 
Burma. At the signing Thakin Nu 
wore his country’s native dress. His 
clothing was made of pink and 
orange silks and’ satins. He wore 
pantaloons and skull cap. A rabbit’s 
foot hung from the cap over his right 
ear. 

The Burmese Premier said that his 
country will apply for U. N. mem- 
bership. 

Burma hopes to send Britain 10,- 
000 tons of rice as a token of friend- 
ship. The British have not had any 
rice since before World War II. 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 


British Eat Snoek 


Meat-short British housewives 
have been doing some experiment- 
ing in the kitchen. They have been 
experimenting with ways of cooking 
whale meat. 

Early next year they'll have a new 
problem. British Food Minister John 
Strachey has announced that Britain 
is going to import 10,000,000 cans of 
South African snoek (pronounced 
snook). 

Mr. Strachey was asked what a 
snoek is. “I have never met a snoek 
face to face,” he said, “but it is a 
fairly large fish —long and thin and 
weighing up to eighteen pounds.” 

A snoek is a South African form 
ot barracuda. The British Food Min- 
istry says that snoek tastes like 
mackerel. 


ROYAL MARRIAGE 






British Combine 
Britain’s Princess Elizabeth with her 
fiance, Lieutenant Philip Mountbat- 
ten. They will be married in West- 
minster Abbey, London, on Novem- 
ber 20. Elizabeth is the elder daugh- 
ter of King George VI. Some day she 
will be “Queen of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions.” 
Lieutenant Mountbatten was former- 
ly Prince Philip of Greece. He has 
dropped his title and become a Brit- 
ish citizen. He is in the Royal Navy. 
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LEBANON 


temple, he asked King Hiram of 

Tyre for help. “Hew me cedar 
trees out of Lebanon,” he requested 
Hiram. 

King Hiram granted Solomon's 
wishes. He sent giant cedar logs to 
the land of Israel so that Solomon 
might build his temple. In return 
Solomon sent wheat and oil to 
Hiram. 

This trade is described in the 
Bible. It gives us a good idea of how 
old the name “Lebanon” is. 

The word Bible itself came from a 
Lebanese town called Byblos, mean- 
ing “book.” 

Lebanon took its name from the 
white limestone rock of its moun- 
tains. In ancient Lebanon the words 
to be white were written as one, 
laban. So the white mountains be- 
came Lebanon. And the land of high 
white mountains also became Leb- 


Ween King Solomon built his 


anon. 
Centuries ago Lebanon was part 


of the Phoenician empire. The Phoe- 
nicians were the world’s first seafar- 
ing traders, Their ships sailed to all 
parts of the known world. The home 
ports for Phoenicia’s fleet were the 
cities of Tyre and Sidon. 

Where Tyre once looked out on 


the Mediterranean, the city of Sour 
now stands. A city named Saida was 
built on the ancient site of Sidon. 


MODERN LEBANON 


Though Lebanon is an old land, 
she is a new nation. 

For hundreds of years Lebanon 
was part of Syria, and Syria was part 
of the Turkish Empire. After World 
War I, France took Syria as a man- 
date. Lebanon was made a separate 
mandate. 

In 1941 Great Britain and Free 
French leaders promised Lebanon 
independence. (See last week's ar- 
ticle on Syria.) 

For two years the impatient Leb- 
anese waited. Then in November, 
1943, the president of Lebanon, 
Beshara el Khoury, proclaimed Leb- 
anon independent. The French put 
him in jail, but only for a few days. 

Several days before the president’s 
arrest, a flag committee had met to 
decide the kind of- flag Lebanon 
should have. They could not agree 
—until the president was impris- 
oned. On the day of his arrest, they 
chose a flag of white, with a red 
border, and a green cedar tree in 
the center. 

British and French troops cleared 


British Information Services 


Lebanese boys and girls eagerly read letter from a U. S. “pen pal.” 


out of Lebanon by December 31, 
1945. 

Lebanon, with an area of 3,475 
square miles, is the smallest nation 
in the Arab League, and is about 
two-thirds the size of Connecticut. 

The land is mountainous. The cli- 
mate is dry and hot in summer and 
cool and rainy in’ winter. 

Vacationists from nearby countries 
flock to Lebanon’s mountain resorts 
to cool off in summer and for skiing 
in winter. 

The tourist trade is a big industry 
in Lebanon. But the main industry 
is farming. Tobacco, olives, grapes 
(for wine), cotton, and mulberry 
trees are grown. Leaves of the mul- 
berry trees are fed to silkworms. Silk 
is one of Lebanon’s leading exports 


THE LEBANESE 

Lebanon is a member of the Arab 
League. But her people differ from 
the people of the other Arab states 
in two important respects: 

1. The majority of Lebanese are 
Christians. Less than one-half the 
population is Mohammedan ( Mos- 
lem). 

2. The Lebanese are among the 
best educated people in the world 
Lebanon has a population of 1,025. 
000. Eighty-two per cent of the peo- 
ple can read and write. This is a 
higher percentage than in any other 
country of Asia, and is also higher 
than any nation or colony in Africa 
or Latin America. 

Many of the schools in Lebanon 
are run by foreign missionaries 
mainly American and French. These 
foreign schools cover all grades — 
from kindergarten through colle 
Besides these schools there are pri- 
vate schools, religious schools, and 
some public schools. 

Children start school at the age o! 
six or seven. They spend six years in 
primary school where they stud 
Arabic, English or French, arithme- 
tic, history, geography, and compo- 
sition. Arabic is their own language 

But if you went to Lebanon, you 
would have no trouble keeping up 
with the news. One English daily 
paper is published in Beirut. It 1s 
called the Eastern Times. There are 
also two French and many Arabic 
daily newspapers. 

Lebanon is a republic. Her parlia- 
ment has only one house, called the 
Chamber of Deputies. The voters 
elect the deputies and the deputies 
elect the president of Lebanon. 















TANS- 
JORDAN 


HE word trans means “across.” 
[{trans-fordan is the land across 

the Jordan River. That is, when 
you're looking at it from Palestine’s 
side of the Jordan. 

Trans-Jordan is shaped like a 
hatchet. The “blade” cuts into Saudi 
\rabia. The “handle” touches Saudi 
\rabia, Iraq, and Syria. Most of the 

uintry is a desert. 

A string of mountains runs close 
to the Jordan River and the Dead 
Sea. East of the mountains there is 
. narrow belt of fertile land. This is 
the main farming region. Irrigation 
; necessary for growing crops. The 
main products are wheat, barley, 
beans, peas, grapes, bananas, and 
ranges. 

\ pebble-strewn desert lies east 
f the fertile farm belt. 


SALT FROM THE SEA 


Oil is piped through this desert 
mm the oil fields at Kirkuk, Iraq, 
to the port of Haifa on the Mediter- 
ranean. Last year the government of 
Trans-Jordan granted an American 
mpany the right to build another 
il pipeline across Trans-Jordan, this 
time from Saudi Arabia. 
Trans-Jordan has very little min- 
il wealth of her own. Salt, potash, 
ind phosphate are taken from the 
Dead Sea, which is more than 1,000 
feet below sea level. 
All of Trans-Jordan is a little 
aller than Indiana. The country is 
5,135 square miles in area. It has a 
hot, dry climate in summer and a 
et, cold climate in winter. 


THE PEOPLE 


No one is certain how many peo- 

e live in Trans-Jordan. The prime 

inister of Trans-Jordan says that 
his country has a population of 
600,000. 

Nearly half the people are wander- 
ing tribesmen. Their main occupa- 
tion is raising cattle, sheep, and 
goats. 

The capital, Amman, is the largest 
city. It has a population of 45,000. 


When the Romans ruled Trans-Jor- 
dan hundreds of years ago, Amman 
was called Philadelphia. 

Few Trans-Jordanians are edu- 
cated, and many of them are dis- 
eased. There are very few schools. It 
is said that in the entire country 
there are only 24 doctors, five den- 
tists, and five pharmacists.* 

The people speak Arabic. The 
great majority are Moslems. 

Like her Arab neighbors, Trans- 
Jordan is an ancient land. The Bib- 
lical lands of Moab, Edom, and Gil- 
ead are now part of Trans-Jordan. 

And, like Lebanon, Trans-Jordan 
has been an independent nation for 
only a short while. 

' Trans-Jordan is a kingdom under 
the rule of King Abdullah Ibn Hus- 
sein. He was made king on March 
22, 1946, when Trans-Jordan won 
her independence from Great Brit- 
ain. Before then, Trans-Jordan was 
a British mandate. 

Last month, on October -20, the 
people of Trans-Jordan had their 
first taste of democracy. On that day 
men 18 years of age and over went 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 





British Information sais 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, 
king of Trans-Jordan. 


to the polls for the first time to elect 
members of parliament. 
Trans-Jordan is a member of the 
Arab League, but not of the United 
Nations. She has twice asked to be 
admitted to the U. N. Each time 
Russia has vetoed her application. 
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A Play in 
THE PEOPLE 


Joun Tinney, a citizen of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony. 

Hester Tinney, his wife. 

Younc JerHrRow mL, his brother-in- 
lau 

PRUDENCE TINNEY, his fourteen-year- 
old daughter. 

Ezra Tinney, his 12-year-old son. 

THomas, a neighbor boy 

Sam, a neighbor boy. 

Greorce Hewes, one of the Sons of 
Liberty 


PLACE AND TIME 

4 cluster of houses near Boston Har- 
hor. It is breakfast time on the morning 
of December 17, 1773. Mrs. Tinney 
and her children are seated at the table 
when the door bursts open unceremoni- 
ously and Sam and Thomas dash in 
shouting 

Tuomas: Come with us to the beach, 
Ezra! You'll see 
seen before! 

Sam (beating his hands together and 
blowing on them): Everybody’s there 
this morning. 

Tuomas: The tide has washed it in. 
It’s all over the beach. 

Mrs. Tinney: You'd best mind your 
manners, boys. Bursting into the house 
with not so much as a by-your-leave. 


a sight you've never 


WHARF 


By ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


One Act about the Boston Tea Party 


Letting the cold in and making as great 
a noise as barking dogs. 

Tuomas: Excuse me, ma’am. 

Sam: We thought Ezra didn’t know 
about it. 

Ezra (taking u final spoonful of por- 
ridge from his bowl): 1 don’t. 

PruDENCE: No more do I. 
Mother, let us go and see! 

Mrs. Tinney: Did Sam and Thomas 
tell us first what thing the tide has 
washed ashore? 


Oh, 


THomas: Tea, ma'am, three ship- 
loads of King George’s tea, It was tossed 
into the water last night by the patriots 

boxes and boxes of it. 

Sam: And you should see it now, 
scattered on the beach for miles! 

Tuomas: And empty chests floating 
in the water! 

Ezra (getting up from the table): 
Say that I may go to the beach, Mother. 
Do say that I may go. 

PrupENcE (finishing her breakfast 
hastily): If you go, Ezra, I will go too. 

Mrs. Tinney: Prudence! Ezra! Do 
be quiet. Your father is sleeping late 
this morning, and your Uncle Jethro 
likewise, though it’s not their custom. 
All your noisy talk will waken them. 
I'll give consent for Ezra to go to the 
beach, Thomas, and Prudence too, but 
be not long »way 


PRUDENCE (getting up from the table 
and putting on her hooded cloak): 1’) 
see that Ezra behaves, Mother, and 
I'll make him come back in good tim: 

Sam: Come, let’s run and see how 
much tea the tide has washed ashor 

The children leave, Hester Tinney i 
alone in the room. Cautiously the di 
on the left is opened and young Jeth: 
her brother, enters. He crosses to tly 
window at the right and: peers out, ther 
goes to the street door, opens it and 
listens. He closes the door and bolts it 

Mrs. Tinney: There is no one about 
Everyone is running to the beach. 

Younc JeTuro: It is well. We must 
be cautious, Hester. If George Hew 
knocks, let him in. Say to all oth 
that I am abed sleeping and Ill ma} 
it truth before it is ten minutes a fal: 
hood. It’s little enough rest I've | 
and the young ones ended that wit 
their screaming. 

Mrs. Tinney: ! did what I could t 
silence them, Jethro, but they are fill 
with excitement. The whole village 
aroused. 

Younc JetHrRo: The whole colon) 
you could say. (Mr. Tinney enters fr 
the door on the left.) The news of last 
night’s work is even now speeding b) 
messenger from town to town and fro! 
colony to colony. 











Mr. Tinney: And from Boston to 
London. Mark my word, when Parlia- 
ment hears of it, the whole colony will 
be made to suffer for last night’s raid. 

YounGc JETHRO: You call it a raid! 

Mr. Tinney: I can call it nothing 
else. Fifty thousand dollars worth of 
tea thrown into the harbor! 

Younc JeTuro: Better there than in 
the tea cups of the colonists, who would 
drink themselves out of their liberties, 
as Sam Adams tells us. 

Mr. Tinney: Sam Adams! Sam 
Adams! Sam Adams bids us stop the 
bubbling of our tea kettles, but he him- 
self keeps the colony boiling. (Seating 
himself at the breakfast table.) Yl eat 
: bowl of porridge, wife. What else is 
there? 

Mrs. Tinney (moving between the 
fireplace and the table): I've salt meat 
and corn bread, and the coffee drink 
you say we now must use in place of 
tea. (She places dishes before him.) 

Younc JETHRO: There you go, John, 
you bid Hester stop the use of tea and 
yet you argue against Sam Adams and 
what we did last night. (He sits down 
at the table.) 

Mr. Tinney: True enough. I am 
iainst buying the East India Com- 
pany’s tea, and I am against throwing 
it into Boston harbor. Liberty is one 
thing, lawlessness another. You heard 
what I said last night at the Old South 
Meeting House — 

Mrs. Tinney: I thought you met at 
Faneuil Hall! 

Younc JETHRO: So we did, sister, but 
the crowd grew so great that we ad- 

urned® to the Meeting House. When 
t was over, I ran to Griffin’s Wharf and 
ielped unload the tea. What a sight 
that was! The Dartmouth, the Eleanor, 
ind the Beaver riding at anchor. I went 
iboard the Dartmouth. John here re- 
fused to join in the Tea Party and I 
respect his views, though my own are 
lifferent. 

Mrs. Tinney: I fear the punishment 
that may befall you, Jethro, if it be 
known that you were one of the Sons 
f Liberty - destroyed the tea. 

Youne JeTHRO: The “Indians” have 
pledged each other their word of hon- 

The names will not be revealed. 

Mrs. Tinney: But if others learn who 
the men were? What then? 

Mr. Tinney: Courage, wife, and 

ution. The children must not know. 
Little ones have often big ears and 
buzzing tongues. Ezra and Prudence 

d best not know who helped to brew 
the tea in Boston Harbor last night. 

Younc JetHro (smiling): They 

uld be that boastful, likely, that 
they’d not be able to close their mouths 

n the secret. 
There is a knock at the door. Hus- 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 


band and wife exchange looks. Young 
Jethro leaves the table and slips into the 
adjoining room. Mr. Tinney opens the 
door and looks out. Quickly he opens it 
wider to admit a visitor. He closes the 
door and bolts it. then crosses the room 
and calls — 

Mr. Trnney: It’s George. 

Younc JeTHRe (coming back and 
seizing the visitor's hand): Welcome, 
George. What is the news abroad this 
morning? 

Mr. Tinney: Sit down, George, and 
Hester will give you food. 

The men sit down. Mrs. Tinney clears 
a place at the table and serves the 
visitor breakfast. 

Gerorce Hewes: The storm is raging. 
The agents of the East India Company, 
the consignees, are in a fury and the 
Governor says last night’s tea party was 
treason. If he can ferret out the culprits 
it will go hard with them he promises. 
Already citizens are being questioned, 
but none will tell what they saw hap- 
pen in the harbor, 

Younc JeTHRO: The good people of 
Boston town will not deliver us into the 
hands of our enemies. 

Mrs. Tinney: But if some agents of 
the King — 

Younc JetTure: We took pains to 
disguise ourselves last night, Hester, 
lest any talebearers might have been 
about to recognize us. George and I 
worked together heaving the chests 
overboard. 

Mrs. Tinney (taking her place at the 
table after serving the breakfasts): How 
could you know each other, since you 
were disguised? 

Georce Hewes: We agreed before- 
hand on a countersign—three grunts 
and the word Tremont spoken softly. 
I'd have known Jeth by the laughing 
eyes in his soot-smeared face without 
the signal, though. 

Younc JETHRO: I stopped at a black- 
smith’s shop on Boylston’s Wharf to get 
that soot before I joined the “Mo- 
hawks.” (He takes from his pocket a 
band with feathers attached.) Look, 


these we wore tied round our heads. 
Mrs, Tinney: I can't help but fear 

that more trouble will come of this. If 

you thought it was prudent* to disguise 
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yourselves, there was danger in the 
deed, a lawless one, you must admit. 

Younc JeTHRO (tossing the feather 
headband on a cupboard shelf): Hes- 
ter, Hester, what law did we break but 
the law of tyranny? No harm was done 
the tea ships. No other items of their 
cargo were damaged. We but gave the 
tea to the fishes, since we do not want 
it for ourselves. 

Georce Hewes: Governor Hutchin- 
son gave us no other choice, ma’am. 
He favors the East India Company and 
its agents. who are determined to sell 
their tea to the Americans, tax and all. 

Mr. Tinney: Though I stand firm 
against the raiding of the ships, I say 
the British government is wrong in giv- 
ing special privilege to the India Com- 
pany. They are excused from payment 
of the tax our dealers are obliged to 
pay. The olonial merchants are cheat- 
ed of their trade 

Mrs. TInNEY: Could we not have let 
the tea stay in the ships and all refusé 
to buy? 

Gerorce Hewes: We could have done 
so, but there was this to fear. Today 
was the last day of grace before the 
custom house authorities had right to 
seize the tea because the duty was not 
paid. The Commissioners of Customs 
care nothing for the patriots’ cause. 
They, most likely would sell the tea 
secretly once it fell into their hands for 
non-payment of duty, and those Ameri- 
cans who do not understand the impor- 
tance of this matter would buy the tea 
because they like so well to drink it. 

Mrs. TinNEy: I’ve asked the wives 
ot all our neighbors to refrain from tak- 
ing tea. Some say, “Why give up our 
tea because of anger for this trifling 
tax? The tax asked by the King is small 
enough.” That is what they say and 
I cannot answer their argument well. 

Mr. Tinney: They do not under- 
stand, Tell them this, Hester. The tax 
is not so great, ‘tis true, but what the 
British government hopes to prove is 
that it has the right to tax the colonies 
without their consent. If we pay the 
tax on tea, we will be at the mercy of 
Parliament. Worse trade laws will be 
made and enforced than those we now 
endure. 

Georce Hewes: Yes, we must have 
the ladies on our side. They can make 
the Tories tremble, if they spurn the tea 
of the East Indian Company. In Phila- 
delphia and Charleston the ladies are 
refusing to drink it. In New York like- 
wise. 

Younc JeTuro: It is a year and more 
since the British schooner Gaspee was 
scuttled in Narragansett Bay by the 
Rhode Islanders. Our Governor Hutch- 
inson trembled in his royal Palace when 
that happened. He'll know now that 
the colonists are rising against the tyr- 

(Continued on page 12) 








The Right to a Fair Trial 


OU know the types. There are two in every class. 

The fellow who knows it al] — and shows it (let's 

call him Gerald), and the fellow with foot-in- 
mouth disease (his name might be Johnny). Johnny 
hates everything about Gerald right down to his 
ecktie 

It was right after civics class. Johnny had been funnier 
than Jack Benny hugging a half-dollar. Only Johnny 
hadn't intended to be funny. And as usual, Gerald had 
shaken the answers out of his sleeve. 

Johnny spied Gerald in the yard and sailed into him 
with his fists. But Gerald knew the answers out of 
school too. He soon had Johnny on the ground. Now 
Johnny was ready to talk instead of fight. 

“Gerald,” gasped Johnny through his split lip— 
“The teacher said, ‘It’s a free country. Then why cant 
I punch you in the nose?” 

Gerald smiled. That one was easy. “You see, Johnny, 
your freedom ends where my nose begins! It’s just like 
George Washington said.” 

“George Washington?” 

“Sure. It’s in your book — farther on. Here, I'll show 
you. See, he said: ‘Respect for its authority, compliance 
with its laws ... are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of liberty. 

“Holy cow! What does that mean?” 


Duties as Well as Rights 


“Well — uh, it’s like this. It’s a tree country, all right. 
But that doesn’t mean we can do anything we please. 
We've got to put stops on ourselves. We do it with 
laws.” 

But Johnny never seemed to understand it very well. 

This second lesson of liberty is the hardest to learn. 
Few people really like government, with its laws, taxes, 
and restrictions. Our idea of a good government is one 
that dées the least governing. But we have to learn that 
government is the machinery we ourselves have set up 
to prevent individuals from acting contrary to the best 
interests of_us all. 


No. 9 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Our system of laws and courts, as provided for in th: 
Constitution, represents our best ideas of how justi: 
for each citizen should be enforced. None of th 
laws can intérfere with our rights promised us in th 
Constitution. These rights have become part of our wa 
ot life. Notice that five of the first ten Amendments hav. 
to do with the system of justice and with protecting 
person accused of crime. 

For example, we are secure in the knowledge that 
legal search warrant is necessary before any policema 
may enter our homes (Amendment IV). “A man’s hous 
is his castle” is an old tradition we inherited from t! 
English Common Law. 

Now, Johnny hadn’t learned about duties. He w 











Once a man could be arrested and held in jail for years 
without trial or outside help. The Habeas Corpus Act of 
1679 in England ordered a jailer to bring him to court. 


*. 





always talking about his “rights.” Yet he wasn’t a bad 
sort. When he grew up, Johnny was a good, tough sol- 
dier in the war. When peace came, he didn’t mind pay- 
ing taxes. He voted regularly. He was always willing to 
serve on the jury when he was called. 

Once he demanded that the City Council put a, traffic 
light on his corner. He had a “right” to it, he said. It 
was this semaphore that got him into trouble. One day 
Johnny, driving at his usual daredevil pace, careened 
past the red light, and smacked headlong into a school 
bus loaded with children. Many of them were hurt. It 
was feared one boy might die! 

Johnny was really in trouble this time. The laws he 
had helped to pass, the traffic signal he had demanded, 
had turned against him! The police put him in jail — 
the jail that his taxes had helped build! 


The Prisoner Has His Chance 


But this same code of laws threw safeguards around 
him. Johnny is innocent until he is proved guilty! 
johnny got his family lawyer. If he had been too poor 
to get a lawyer, the Court would have employed and 
paid one for him. 

Johnny was in jail a whole day without being charged. 
In ancient times this method was used to keep people 
in prison endlessly without trial. That is why the Eng- 
lish demanded the passage of the act of habeas corpus. 
: [t is in our Constitution too (Art. I, Sec. 9). It means 
literally, “You have the body.” Johnny's lawyer secured 
1 writ of habeas corpus. It compels the jailer to bring 
Johnny before a judge. 

By this time they knew that the charge would not be 

anslaughter, because the school children were all re- 

ering. But Johnny was indicted (charged) with 
everything from reckless driving to assault with a dan- 
gerous weapon. One of Johnny’s friends put up bail. 
This means that he deposits a sum of money and signs 
1 bond promising that Johnny will come whenever the 
Court wants him. Bail can never be too high or “ex- 

ssive” under the Article VIII of the Bill of Rights. 

The people of the state bring the case against Johnny. 
They are the complainants. The case of the people is 

resented by the district (or prosecuting) attorney. 
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Johnny is the defendant. He is entitled to have any wit- 
nesses brought into court, whether they are for him or 
against him. 

Johnny is guaranteed a trial by jury (Amendments VI 
and VII). The jury must be “impartial” and chosen 
from the district where the crime was committed. The 
jurors must all be convinced “beyond a reasonable 
doubt” that Johnny really is guilty, or else they must 
acquit him. 

Johnny is fortunate. The jury acquits him. He can 
never again be tried for the same crime. But Johnny 
had to learn the hard way that besides “rights” there 
are also “duties.” 

These safeguards that we throw around people are 
completely disregarded in both fascist and communist 
countries. The individual has no “rights” there — only 
duties. In Nazi Germany almost everything the citizen 
did in his waking hours was compulsory. 

Nor can the Communists of Russia be bothered with 
the rights of prisoners. For Lenin’s view still prevails: 
“The protection of the state . . . is deemed more im- 
portant than the protection of the individual.” 























Trial by combat or ordeals of fire and water once deter- 
mined a prisoner's guilt. Today we demand provable 
facts (evidence) and testimony by reliable witnesses. 














“No person shall be . . . deprived of life, liberty, or 
f property without due process of law.” That means, 
among other rules, trial by a jury of his fellow citizens. 





In totalitarian states innocent men are hauled to prison 
by secret police. The investigator is judge, jury, and 
prosecutor, all in one. The prisoner hasn’t a chance. 





ORIFFIN'S WHARF 


(Continued from page 9 


ant laws of trade imposed on America. 
Georce Hewes (to Mr. Tinney): 
Our tea party was scarce a deed of vio- 
when you match it with the 
burning of the Gaspee 
Mrs. TINNeEy: 
GEORGI 


lence, sir, 


Was it a tea ship too? 
Hewes: No, it was a revenue 
ship chasing smugglers. Our Rhode Is- 
land neighbors have been engaged i 

smuggling to avoid the 
British laws of trade 
after them. night she 
and the Providence 
and burned her to the water’s 


taxes 
and the 
One 


men of 


laid by 
Gaspee 
was sent 
grounded 
went out 
edge. 
Mrs. TINNEY: is no peace in 
the colonies, it What will the 
future hold for us and for our children? 
Mr. TINNEY: The 
That is the 
in this 
1773. 
CGEORGI 
Sam 


There 


seems. 


future of America? 
question many are 
year of King 


asking 
Ceor ge’'s reign, 
You've 
said - 


HEWEs: 
Adams has 


heard what 
“Independent 
we are, and independent we will be.” 

Mrs. Tinney: But that is revolution. 

Mr. Tinney: And the destruction of 
the tea brings us closer to open conflict. 

There is a sound of young voices 
coming nearer and nearer the house. 
The children are returning from the 
beach 

Mr. Tinney (to George Hewes): 
We'd best say naught about the affair 
at Griffin's Wharf last night. 

Greorce Hewes: Not a word. 

Younc JetTHro (turning swiftly to 
find the feathered band): Quick, help 
me lay hands upon my “Indian” feath- 
ers 

All search frantically. 

Mrs. Tinney: Here 
the cupboard shelf. 

YouNG JETHRO 
fire. 

He takes the feathered band from 
Mrs. Tinney and throws it into the fire- 
place just as Prudence and Ezra come 
in glowing with excitement. 

Ezra: There is a great crowd on the 


it is, Jethro, on 


I'll throw it in the 


beach, and piles of tea like wet sea- 
weed everywhere! 

Mr. Tinney: And there is company 
here, though one would never guess it 
by your manners. My daughter Pru- 
dence, George. (Prudence courtseys.) 
And Ezra, my son, (Ezra bows stiffly.) 
This is our good friend George Hewes, 
children. And now let’s hear the news 
that excites you so. 

PrupeNce: Everyone is talking and 
saying different things. One man said 
it was disgraceful, Mother, worse than 
the Salem witchcraft long ago. And 
another said it was the glorious work of 
patriots. 

YOUNG 
they? 

Ezra: Yes,,some are glad and some 
are angry. I heard who threw the tea 
into the harbor, Uncle Jeth. It was the 
Sons of Liberty dressed like Indians 
with feathers and war paint. No one 
must discover who they were or the 
Governor will arrest them for treason. 
I would never tell who the patriots 
were, if ' knew their names. 

Mr. Tinney: Remember that, if ever 
you discover who they were. Mind, I 
don’t say it was right to destroy the tea, 
but I would not betray those who did 
SO. 


JeTHRO: They say that, do 


PRUDENCE: They say the 
the ships helped the “Indians” to hoist 
the chests from the hold and _ break 
them open. They took the side of the 
Sons of Liberty. 

Georce Hewes: 
these things? 

PRUDENCE: Everyone is talking about 
the Tea Party that was held last night. 

Ezra: There were three ships and 
they lay under the guns of the British 
men-of-war. The patriots divided into 
three companies, fifty men 
pany each*led by a captain. 

PrupeNnce: They boarded the ships 
when the signal was given. 

Ezra: I wish I had been there! Don’t 
you wish you'd been there, Uncle Jeth? 
Don’t you, Father? 

Mr. Tinney (exchanging glances 
with his wife and Young Jeth): Don't 
talk idly of fun in these matters, Ezra. 
It is best to say little. The colonists 
face great dangers, son. Remember that 
and curb your tongue that chatters like 
a crow. 

GEORGE 


sailors on 


Who tells you all 


to a com- 


Hewes: I'd best be going 
Thanks for the breakfast, ma’am. 
Good day to you, Prudence and Ezra. 
Give heed to what your father says 
about careless talk. 

Youne Jeturo: I'll go with you, 
George. I must see this tea that’s washed 
upon the beach. 

Mr. Tinney: I'll join you. Attend 
your chores, Ezra and Prudence. You've 
had your play. I'l. be away some hours, 
Hester. Good day. 

Aut: Good day, Father. Good day, 


now. 


Mr. Hewes and Uncle Jeth. Good day 

The men leave the house. 

Mrs. Tinney: Clear the breakfast 
things away, Prudence, while I set the 
bedrooms to rights. Fetch wood, Ezra 
and build up the fire. It grows colde: 

Mrs. Tinney leaves the room. As Ez 
puts wood on the fire Prudence gather 
the plates together and sings — 


Fox went out on a chilly night, 
Prayed for the moon to give him light 
For he'd many a mile to go that nigh 
Afore he reached the town-o 

The town-o, the town-o, 

He’d many a— 


Suddenly Ezra bends down and 
seizes an object partly burned. He turns 
and. faces Prudence, holding a feat) 
ered band in his hand. He whispe 
hoarsely, “Prudence, look.” Prudenc: 
stops singing and stares at the feather: 

PrupeNce: Is it yours, Ezra? 

Ezra: It’s not mine. 

PrupENCcE: Then it’s — 

Ezra: I think it’s Uncle Jeth’s. It 
can't be Father’s, since he was agai! 
the deed. 

Prupvence: It’s Uncle Jeth’s! It m 
be! He meant to burn it in the flam« 

Ezra: The Sons of Liberty! Un 
Jeth was there last night. No one m 
know. The men face great dang 
Father said. 

PrupENcE: Oh, Ezra, if they sh 
be caught by the Redcoats! 

Ezra: Hush, Prudence, don’t ta! 
that way. Don’t chatter like a crow 

Prupence: And don't you go bi 
ing to Thomas and Sam and all the 
others that Uncle was one of the - 

Ezra: Hush! Don’t say it! 

Prupence (whispering the word 
“Indians.” 

Ezra: First we'll burn these feathe: 

Prupence: Oh, let me see the: 
Ezra. 

They examine the band and Ezra ti: 
it around his head. 

Ezra: Now give your word, P: 
dence. 

Prupence: I give 
and cross my heart — 

Ezra: I'll never tell. 

PRUDENCE: I'll never tell. 

Ezra: Now it goes into the fire. 

PrupENcE (watching it fall upon t 
red logs): The Boston Tea Party! 
wonder what will happen now! 
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HOW TO STAR IN 
BASKETBALL” 


* Great New 1948 Edition 
* 32-page illustrated Book 


* Actual Action Photos of 
Star Plays and Shots 


Edited by Adolph Rupp, 
Famous Coach, University 
of Kentucky 
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Send no money - Order NOW 


Quaker 
Just Mail One Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats Trademark 


and Mother's 

’ \ Oats are the 
teady right in the nick of time to help you develop your x . 

basketball skill in championship style! Send now for this 95; — 

brand new Quaker Oats basketball book! See the positions 

for shooting and playing in action photos! Read the secrets 

of effective defenses and offenses, all diagrammed clearly. 

Act at once to get yours! Just enclose one Quaker Oats or 

Mother’s Oats trademark with order form below! THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
And fellows, don’t forget that it takes real stamina to Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 

keep up the fast tempo throughout a game. Great coaches 

—like ‘‘Pops” Harrison of lowa, Ray Meyer of De Paul . +s . 

‘ ase ye ee a tags oase se > new 8 edition, “How to Sts 

and Everett Case of North Carolina State—recommend Please end me new 1948 edition, “How t onar ” 

delicious Quaker Oats as top training cereal for athletes! Basketball”. I enclose one trademark from Quaker 

No other natural cereal matches oatmeal’s store of Protein or Mother’s Oats. 

Vitamin B,, Food-Iron and Food-Energy—all great stam- 

ina and vitality builders! Eat a hearty bowlful daily! ain 
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The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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USLIC 
LIBRARY 


TS? K-§ 


SATURDAYS 


Library Hound 
Goes through more books than a wet thumb. But it takes time. 
Fortunately, his Royal Portable Typewriter finds him extra time. 
With Royal, he glides through his homework like a waltz champ. 
School tests reveal that students who type get higher marks, do 
better work in less time! 
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Coin Cadgers 


Have two hobbies—collecting old money, and collecting new 
money. By typing work for others on their Royals—themes, 
notes, reports—they scrape together quite a bundle of green fag- 
gots. And it’s so easy to do with a Royal! For Royal is the stand- 
ard typewriter in portable size} 


Pouty Pigeon 


A little miffed because she can never hit the sack early. Her work 
keeps her up late. Tish, tish! With a Royal, that problem would 
be wrapped, stamped, and sent! Royal’s time-savers—‘* Magic” 
Margin, “Touch Control,” Finger-Flow Keyboard, et al.— 
would see to that! Save trouble, too! 
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You? 


Ask the Venerable One if he’d like to make a sound investment 
in his pride-and-joy. If he answers “tyes” (and what father 
wouldn’t?), march him down to a Royal dealer for a demon- 
stration. It may be an important step in your life as time goes on! 
And remember... Royal is the World’s No. | Portable! 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
; Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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EIGHT KINDS 
OF TRAVELERS 


THE WORDS in the left hand 
column below describe certain kinds 
of travelers. The phrases in the right 

ind column tell what these trav- 
elers do. 

\latch the travelers with the def- 

tions of what they do. 


One who travels 
for pleasure or 
culture 

.One who jour- 
neys on foot. 

c. One who travels 
aS a messenger. 
.One who leaves 
a country to set- 
tle in another. 
who jour- 


_1. Emigrant >. 


ro 


.Itinerant 5 


. Mercury 


~ 
jon) 


_4. Nomad 


e. One 

> aimee 

. Passenger nevs by water. 
f. One who roams 


about. 


_ 6. Tourist 
g. One who travels 
in a public con- 
__ 7. Voyager vevance. 


.One who travels 
Or preaches-on a 


_ 8. Wayfarer circuit. 
Q ‘h-@ [9-8 'g-3 'p-9 ‘8-0 ‘g-q 'I1-p ‘asemsery) 
ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


FIND AND correct the misspelled 
rds in the list below. If the word 
spelled correctly put a j in the 
ice beside it. 


pencel 





SS RE 


. cashier 





steemboat 





ee 
sugcel 


‘ apology 


8. elavator ___ 





Y. sissors 





0. spinich 
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Is a beehouse called an 
aviary or an apiary? 
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Words starred * in this issue cre defined here. 


bacterial (back-TEER-ih-al. _Pro- 
nounce a in al as in sat.) Pertaining to 
bacteria. Bacteria are very tiny plants 
that can be seen only under a micro- 
scope. Some bacteria are harmful, and 
cause disease. Other kinds of bacteria 
are useful. For example, cider is turned 
into vinegar by bacteria. Bacterial is 
an adjective. Bacteria is a noun. 

erucible (KROO-sih-bl). A pot used 
for melting metals at high temperatures. 
Crucible is a noun. It comes from the 
Latin crux, crucis, meaning “cross.” 
Originally it meant the eternal light that 
burns before the cross of Christ. 

ellipse (eh-LIHPS). An oval with 
both ends alike. Ellipse is a noun. The 
adjective is elliptical. 

adjourned (a - JUHRND. Pronounce 
the a as in sat.). Stopped business for 
a time; put off until a later time. Ad- 
journed is a verb, past tense. The noun 
formed from the verb is adjournment. 
(FAHR - muh - sihsts). 


Drugzgists: apothecaries. Persons who 


pharmacists 


prepare and sell drugs and medicines. 
Pharmacists is a noun. It is from the 
Greek pharmakeia, meaning “to use or 
administer medicines.” Pharmacists 
comes from the word pharmacy, mean- 
ing the art of preparing drugs accord- 
ing to a doctor's prescription or the place 
where the drugs are prepared. The ad- 
jective is pharmaceutical (fahr-muh-SU- 
tih-kal. Pronounce the a in kal as in 
sat.). 

techniques (tehk-NEEKS). Special 
methods or systems used to accomplish 
something. Words related to technique, 
which is a noun, are technical (adjec- 
tive), technicality (noun), and tech- 
nology (noun, meaning “the science of 
the industrial arts”). 


a ee 


from our readers 





Dear Epiror: ' 

In the Sept. 15th issue you said that 
the United. Nations building was for- 
merly a skating rink and before that it 
was one of the buildings of the World's 
Fair of 1939-40. But we read elsewhere 
that it was formerly an airplane fac- 
tory. Please tell us which is right. 

Jimmy Smith, Jack Motley, 
Ann J. Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Eprror’s CoMMENT: The U. N, Gen- 
eral Assembly is meeting in a building, 
at Flushing Meadows, on Long Island, 
in the City of New York. This building 
was erected for the World’s Fair, and 
after that was used»as a skating rink. 
The U. N. Security Council meets in a 


building at the town of Lake Success, 


on Long Island, about five miles from 
the New York City limits. The Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. built gyroscopes and 
flight instruments there during the war. 
Both buildings are temporary quarters 
of the U. W., to be used only until 
U. N.’s permanent headquarters are 
built in New York City, on Manhattan 
Island. 
e * * 

Dear Epitor: 

In your stamp column in the Oct. 6th 
issue, you said that living people have 
been pictured on U. S. stamps only 
once — on the Iwo Jima stamp of 1945. 
How about the two children pictured 
on the special Arbor Day stamp issued 
in 1932 in honor of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the first observance of Arbor 
Day in the State of Nebraska, and in 
honor of Julius Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska, who thought up the plan for 
Arbor Day? 

These children I know to be living, 
the children of a Government official, 
who now are in their late teens and 
early twenties. 

Patricia Moore, 
Central Junior High, 
Milton, Mass. 
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F THESE aren't the best kicking pic- 
tures you've ever seen, I'll eat every 
Chicago Bear in captivity. The 

booter is Jack Nork, Columbia U. star, 
and he posed for these photos just for 
you, If you’re interested in punting a 
ball with a nice long spiral, study these 
pictures, then practice, practice, and 
practice some more. 

Let's see how Jack does it. First, he 
takes an easy, relaxed stance with left 
foot forward and hands outstretched 
facing the center (1). 

As the ball comes back, Jack steps 
back with his left foot (2-4). He catches 
the ball and immediately fingers it into 
position — right hand to the rear and 
left hand farther forward on the other 
side (5). 

At the same time, Jack takes a short 
step forward with the right foot (6). 
He then takes a regular step with the 
left foot (7-10). The steadying hand 
(left) comes off the ball first, then the 


right hand (8). Note that the ball is 
laid on the kicking foot, not thrown 
forward. 

As the left foot is planted, the right 
foot comes forward with the knee bent 
(10). Contact is made on the instep 
with a snap of the lower leg (12). The 
toe is pointed sharply and the left arm 
is kept up for balance. The leg follows 


through naturally, bringing the kicker 
up on his left toe (14). 

Remember these main points: (1 
hold ball about waist high; (2) keep th 
right knee bent until just before contact 
—then snap leg out straight; (3) lay 
ball on foot; (4) always keep kicking 
toe pointed downward. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


— ———— Seanad 


Something New Has Been Added... That's right, it's America’s top 
twin-engine airliner, the Martin 2-0-2. And you'll see it soon on leading 
airlines everywhere. This modern Martin luxury liner has brought new con- 
cepts in speed, comfort and dependability to air travelers; new economy of 
peration and ease of maintenance to operators; set new standards in air 
travel. Martin 2-0-2's are proving their dependability on Northwest Airlines. 





First Flighters .. . A recent survey 
showed that 14 of the passengers fly- 
ng on United Air Lines were first 
lighters of whom nearly 14 were 
women. Further studies disclosed 
that 48% were over 40 years old; 
42% had incomes under $5,000; 75% 
were on business while 23% were on 
pleasure flights. 
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8,500 Feet per Second... that’s 
the speed the Neptune-type rockets 
w being built by the Martin Com- 
pany will reach 75 seconds after 
launching. Rising to heights of more 
than 235 miles, these huge 45-foot 
super-rockets are to be used by our 
Navy for experimental purposes. 


World’s Largest Runway .. . 
10,000 feet, almost two miles, that’s 
the length of the new runway now 
under construction at Patterson 
Field, Ohio. Designed to handle our 
largest aircraft, this huge runway 
when completed will be the world’s 
largest concrete runway. It is 300 
feet wide and 21 to 25 inches thick. 


L. A. V. Orders... Latest South 
American airline to order new 
Martin 2-0-2 luxury liners is Linea 
Aecropostal Venezolana, Venezuela. 
Deliveries to other leading North 
and South American airlines, includ- 
ing Linea Aerea Nacional, Chile, 
are now being made. 


New Special Feature ... of the Martin 2-0-2 is the flexible Mareng fuel 
cell. These tough, synthetic rubber fuel cells are leakproof and are less likely 
to rupture under distortion. Mareng fuel cells are one of the many exclusive 
safety features which assure increased dependability in Martin airliners. 


As Powerful as Two Locomotives 
«+ « Lhat’s the Navy's new P4M-1 
Mercator. A minimum of 10,500 
horsepower is developed by its two 
jet and two conventional engines. 
This is equal to the power of two 
locomotives each pulling 125 freight 
cars. Designed for overwater flights, 
this land-based patrol plane has a 
range of more than 3,000 miles and 
— of well over 350 m.p.h. 

wenty-five have been ordered by 
our Navy. 


as 


Happy Birthday ... Air Express 
observed its 20th birthday this fall. 
First flights were made in open cock- 
pit ships and during 1928, the first 
full year of operation, 17,000 ship- 
ments were carried. Last year more 
than 3,000,000 air express shipments 
weighing 53,750,000 pounds reached 
their destinations in the U. S. and 
60 foreign countries. 





eee oe} 
Skyway No.. 1... Now being 
considered are plans for a 40-mile- 
wide transcontinental airway for 
personal planes. Running from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Los Angeles, the 
route will be thoroughly marked by 
signs designating it as Skyway No. 1. 
It will be surveyed to provide plenty 
of good airports and overnight ac- 
commodations at easy intervals along 
the way. 
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AIRCRAFT 
Builders of “Dependable &) Aircraft Since 1909 
Sf 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, S 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept, 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Name 


Address 





Only *9...and its a 
genuine Waterman's 


THE CRUSADER... today’s No threads. Stays on 
: tight in pocket or purse. 

a the smart new design... the Tarnish-proot 

wonderfully smooth writing...the im- 

portant style and quality features you 

get only in Waterman’s...and you'll 

see why Waterman’s new Crusader 

gives you more for your money Puch your favertiet 

than any other $5 pen! You Special styles for boys 

don’t have to take or girls, too. 

anybody’s word for 

that! See, try, the 

new Waterman’s 

Crusader at 


your dealer's: Fills instontly... writes 7 NOUNG WRITERS! 
thousands of words ” Win cash prizes for 
with each filling. your stories, poems, 
é essays. Contest spon- 
sored by Waterman’s. For 
free rules write Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 








14 kt. gold... hooded 
for style . . . helps 
you write faster, 


plainer 50% more ink for your 15¢ 


Waterman’s big Tip-Fill bottle of 
Washable Blue or Blue Black 
(permanent) ink holds 3 full ounces; gives 
you 50% more ink than other 15¢ brands. 
L. E. Waterman Co., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Vo other pen writes ke a 


Watermans... 








NEW MOVIES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SELECTS... 
MiMMAGIC TOWN An RKO Film 


cae 


Jimmy Stewart and Jane Wyman sip 
a soda in the comedy “Magic Town” 


We think you'll like this light com- 
edy about life in a small town. The film 
has a good time kidding the Gallup 
pollsters — those fellows who make 
their living by compiling reports on 
what the American public thinks, 

Jimmy Stewart plays the role of Rip 
Smith. Rip is a bright young man, why 
is out to make a fortune by discovering 
a short cut to. finding out what th 
whole country thinks on different sub 
jects. His short cut is in what he calls 
a “magic town.” 

His magic town has the same pe! 
centage of farmers, business me! 
housewives, etc., as the whole U. S 
has. So, by collecting the opinions o! 
this one town, Rip Smith can predict, 
with very little work, what the whok 
country thinks. 

Rip finds his town. But then, comp! 
cations set in. Soon his “typical Ameri- 
can town” becomes the laughing stock 
of the nation. Before things are straight 
ened out, Rip discovers that coaching 
the high school basketball] team is mor 
fun than making money. 

Along with the comedy, the filn 
shows how members of a community 
learn to work together. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Drama: ““Magic Town. ““Romanc: 
of Rosy Ridge. ~““The Swordsman. ““” 
Great Expectations. “Desire Me. “Gree! 
Dolphin Street. “Forever Amber. “Wild 
Harvest. 

Comedy: ““Life with Father. ““T! 
Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer. ““Th 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. ~““Dear Rut! 

Mystery: ““*Crossfire. ““Ride th 
Pink Horse. ““The Unsuspected. 

Western: “Cheyenne. “The Outlaw. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. ““Down t 
Earth. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Stor; 

Cartoon: ““Fun and Fancy Free. 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture.is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


Historic Buildings 


Photos of three U. S. historic build- 
ings win Shutterbug memberships this 
week. The buildings are the Alamo, 
San Antonio, Texas; Washington's 
home, Mount Vernon, Va.; and Inde 
endence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ALAMO, photo by Jean Calloway, of 
E. M. Daggett Junior High, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Jean used an Argus ¢-3. 


MOUNT VERNON, photo by Avanell Osborne, 
of Efird School, Albemarle, N. C. Avanell used 
a Kodak 116. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, photo by Charles H. 
McArdell, of Ocean City High, Ocean City, N. J. 
Charles used a Kodak No. 2 “Hawk-eye.” 
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HH . s These questions are based on articles 

| Zens i in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
=] Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
o , 5 


1. LOOKING AT LEBANON 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 

l. The famous trees of Lebanon, 
used by King Solomon to build his tem- 
ple, were 

a. elms ob. maples’ c. cedars 

2. Lebanon was once part of an em- 
pire known as 

a. Phoenicia b. Beshara c. Persia 
3. Two of Lebanon’s ancient cities 
were 
a. Philadelphia and Rome 
b. Cairo and Ur cc. Tyre and Sidon 
4. Lebanon is a 
a. French colony b. kingdom 
c. independent republic 
5. The colors of Lebanon’s flag are 
a. red, white, blue 
b. blue, white, green 
c. red, white, green 


2. TESTING TRANS-JORDAN 


Fill in each of the following blanks. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 

1. The King of Trans-Jordan is Ab- 
dullah — 


2. The capital of Trans-Jordan is 





3. Trans-Jordanians extract salt from 
the wceiiaeett niece saieatiadr saan 

4, Trans-Jordan until 1946 was a 
mandate of 





My score____. 


3. AID TO EUROPE 


Below are five statements about the 
Krug Report. Cross out those which 
are false. Score 4 points each. Total, 
20. 

1. The U. S. cannot afford to send 
more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 


1. Whom will she 2. What is the name 
marry on November of this building in 
20? Boston where the 

Sons of Liberty met? 


food and materials to Europe during 
the next four years. 

2. Wheat is the most important food 
the U. S. can send to Europe. 

3. The U. S. should send aid only 
to France and Italy. 

4. The U. S. is not producing enough 
steel for its own needs at present. 

5. The U. S. is producing enough 
farm machinery to fill both U. S. and 
Europe’s needs. 


My score 


4. TAKE THE STAND 


Match each of the words in the col- 
umn at the left with its definition in 
the column at the right. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 24. 


—_&. trial . Person against 
whom a case is 
brought before a 
court 

2.Person who 
brings a case be- 
fore a court 

3. Act of examin- 
ing and deciding 
a case in court 
.Declare “not 
guilty” 

5.Group of per- 
sons chosen to 
judge a case 

Decision 
made by a jury 


—pb. jury 


». defendant 


. complainant 


. verdict 


. acquit 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


My score My total score 
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3. British possession 4. Name this scien- 
to receive its inde- tist who will be 
pendence in Janu- honored on a U. S. 
ary, 1948. postage stamp. 














You've read the rules. Here’s your chance 
to see them in the movies. Wilson is just 
releasing a new film “Basketball by-the- 
Code,”.and it’s a firecracker. Here’s a 
30-minute program which takes in those 
key rules and play situations and pre- 
sents them in a manner more entertain- 


our favorite cartoon. Every 


ing than 
official of basketball who’s seen it, calls 


it the best ever. . 


Close-up from movie reveals com- 
mon violation. Defense attempts 
to prevent field goal while the ball 
is ringing hoop. Violation is com- 
mitted io defensive player hits 
ball as it touches the hoop. 


This picture from the movie shows 
the start of a common (legal) 
screen play. As No. 4 makes a 
quick break, No. 7 screens out the 
opposition, allowing the man with 
the ball sufficient room to shoot 
or dribble. 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


iT’S WILSON TODAY IN 


Lad tt td tee Od Se Oe tw ta GS 


. and you will, too! 


x KAAS 


VY \ 
XXX) 
Wy 


Another typical foul you'll see in 


this movie consists of offensive 
charging. You'll notice that just as 


A shoots, he pushes B away from 


him ... thus, the foul is charged to 
the shooter and the field goal does 
not count if made. 


Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 
any of the following: 


i 
ce, 


Executive Officer, State High 
School Athletic Association. 





The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Serene <e 


oer film is endorsed bythe 


National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, and the National 
Basketball Rules Committee. 





*Film jointly sponsored by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 








and General Mills 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





FLIN parade 


Dynamite 


The word DYNAMITE contains at 
least 50 words. How many can you find 
in 15 minutes? 


Long Ball 


A ball player hit a home run that 
traveled 127 miles. Can you guess how 
this happened? It’s a true incident 
(For explanation, see answer below.) 


Answers 

OBa1q] UBS Ut azeid awoy 
wooly say pzZT ‘sejeBuy so] 0} UO payaaez) Ir 
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Tlowre you doing? , 


A guest in your home happens to 
be a scientist who worked for the Gov- 
ernment on atomic energy. His name is 
Dr. Morton. You are eager to have some 
of your friends meet this scientist and 
talk to him. One of your friends — we 
will call him Joe — comes into the room 
where the scientist is sitting. How do 
you introduce them? Do you say — 

A. “Hey, Joe, come here. This guy 
worked on the atomic bomb!” 

B. “Dr. Morton, this is my friend 
Joe. Joe, this is Dr. Morton, who worked 
on the atomic bomb.” 

C, “Joe, meet my friend Dr. Morton, 
who worked on the atomic bomb.” 

(‘suonoup 
-O1}U! SuLyVUl 10; S9pN4 19qYIQ) : 92990704265 
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George W. Carver Stamp 


A 3-CENT postage stamp will be 
issued in honor of Dr, George Washing- 
ton Carver, famous American Negro 
educator and scientist, and placed on 
sale for the first time on Carver Day, 
Jan. 5, 1948, at Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Born on a farm near Diamond Grove, 
Missouri, in 1864, Carver lived there 
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until he was about 10 years old. He 
vent through high school at Minne- 
polis, Kansas, and was graduated from 
lowa State College in 1894. Dr. Carver 
was elected to the Iowa State College 
faculty, where he devoted his studies 
to bacterial* laboratory work in system- 
itic botany. From Iowa he went to 
luskegee Institute in 1896. There he 
gained world-wide fame in the fields of 
science and education. His experiments 
ith agricultural products, especially 
the peanut and the sweet potato, from 
vhich he derived more than 400 sub- 
tances, contributed greatly to the eco- 
mic advancement of the South. 

Dr. Carver also gave to the medical 
wofession a formula for the treatment 
f infantile paralysis. 

Dr. Carver died at Tuskegee on 
unuary 5, 1943. 

The stamp in his honor will be. the 
ime size as the Famous American series 
ssued in 1940. The portrait of Dr. 
Carver appears in the upper part of the 
tamp. (See picture.) On the left side 
f the lower panel of the stamp is a 
hield showing a chemist’s crucible.* 

Stamp collectors desiring first-day 
ancellations of this new stamp may 
end a self-addressed envelope and three 
pennies for the Carver stamp to be af- 
xed, Send the self-addressed envelope 
ind the pennies, protected by card- 
boards, to the Postmaster at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, in time to reach 
luskegee before January 5. On the 
nvelope addressed to the Tuskegee 
Postmaster write “First Day Cover 
Carver Stamp.” 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 
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ON THE NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT AND} 





/ GEE, MOM - You 
SHOULD VE CALLED 
ME SOONER! I HATE 
JO SE LATE FOR MY 
--~ SHREDDED 




















.. especially when Nabisco Shredded 





One of the many fine foods 


baked by Nabisco 


WAtional 
BiScuit 
COmpany 


Wheat is on the breakfast menu. For 
a bowl of these crunchy, golden-good 
biscuits and milk is bound to. make 
anyone come a-running! Try this 
hearty, whole wheat treat. It’s a break- 


fast that will help you think 
better—play better all morn- 
ing. Look for the package with 
the picture of Niagara Falls— 
that’s the one and only 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 





? 
SHINOLA 


you 
NEED 


's scientific combination 


/ oy keep shoes 


of oily waxes helps 


flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For good —_ 
ing and longer wear — KEEP "EM 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 





HANOY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N26 


What comes in 
ovals. oblongs 
squares; 

What sticks to 
glass or 
earthenwares, 


Or even metal 
in a pinch; 
What makes a 
marking job 
a cinch? 





Deunioon 
GUMMED LABELS 





_At Matlonery Deportments Everywhere ‘ 


am 








Good Company 


“Just listen to that man talking to 
himself,” commented the wife to her 
husband. 

An elderly man walking in front of 
them was talking to himself in a very 
serious and admonishing tone. Appar- 
ently he overheard the remark, for he 
slowed down and, lifting his hat, bowed 
deeply to the woman. With a twinkle 
in his eye, he said: “Pardon me, Ma- 
dame, but it is necessary to talk to 
someone sensible sometimes.” 

Joan Thrun, Oregon (Wisc.) School 


Could it Be 


Biology Teacher: “Tell me, Sammy, 
why do women live longer than men?” 
Sammy: “I don’t know unless it’s 
because paint is a great preservative.” 
Sara Ann Sellers, Dallas 


Academy, Selma, Ala. 


Asking a Favor 


In his early circuit court days, Lin- 
coln did a great deal of walking to save 
money. While walking in to town one 
day, he was overtaken by a stranger 
driving a horse and wagon. “Will you 
have the goodness to take my overcoat 
to town for me?” Lincoln asked the 
stranger in his friendly manner. 

“With pleasure,” replied the stranger, 
“but how will you get it again?’ 

“Oh, very readily,” said Lincoln. “I 
intend to remain in the coat!” 

Bernice Boyce. Coodland (N. C.) Graded School 


Book Larnin 


There was a mountaineer whose son 
was marched off to school by the truant 
officer. The boy’s father followed them 
to school. Arriving there, the father 
addressed the teacher sharply, saying: 
“You call it larnin you give my boy? 
Why you're teachin him to spell taters 
with a P.” 


Joanne Parshall, East Jackson School, Jackson, Mich. 


Joke of the Week 


Bill and Tommy went to a birthday 
party. After the birthday cake was cut, 
Bill got the biggest piece of cake and 
Tommy got the smallest piece. 

“You shouldn’t have taken the lar- 
gest piece of cake, Bill,” said Tommy. 

“Well, what would you have done?” 
asked Bill. 

“Taken the smallest piece, of course,” 
said Tommy. 

“Well, what are you fussing about 
then? You got it, didn’t you?” said 
Bill. 


Carroll Hunt, Cheraw (8. C.) Public School 





Man or Beast 
Jack: “Say, Jill, can you tell me what 
has six legs and whistles?” 
Jill: “No, Jack. What does have six 
legs and whistles?” 
Jack: “Well, it’s a traffic cop on horse- 
back.” 


Gilda Asciutto, P. S. 112, Brooklyn, N. y 


Mountains 
Boy: “Mother, what's a mole hill?” 
Mother: “That is something you 


father makes a mountain out of!” 
Grace Trautmann, Roland Park School, Baltimore, Md 





PLANTERS 


DICTIONARY! 


Mr. Peanut says, “Don’t 
delay, send for it today.” 


Here it is—that big, up-to- 
date WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
you've always needed; chock- 
full of important definitions 
and interesting facts that will 
improve your vocabulary and 
increase your store of know!l- 
edge. Just send 25¢ and two 
empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK 
WRAPPERS. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
‘Dept. 15-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


REFILL CHEMICALS 


Do you need chemicals for your chemistry 
set’ Now you can have them in wide 
mouth screw top bottles sold in %, ‘ 

1 oz., and fluid oz. sizes. Write Madi 

son Chemical Company, 3530 Black- 

hawk Drive. Madison. Wisconsin, 





Send today for new book about 
“ATOMIC ENERGY” 
and ‘The Wonders of Chemistry” 


Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 





1} oo your class or club. Over 
1} Soo designs. Finest quality. 
Write Best P, Metal Arts Co. 











































































































































































it takes 32 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high- 
est score of 96. 


1. Vapor. 
4. Little devil. 
Kind of tree. 

6. Joining of two edges. 

8. Of sound mind. 

9. Abbr. for Missouri. 

\l. Insane. 
12. Grief. 

Good friend. 

What a boat is rowed with. 

To consume. 

. Eye. 

Indefinite article meaning one. 
\8. Winged, feathered creature. 
20. Plead with. 

21. Not good. 
Part of a fish. 
23. Advertisements. 


|. Ancient region in Trans-Jordan, east 
of River Jordan. 
2. Capital of Trans-Jordan. 
Abbr. for spelling. 
City in north Trans-Jordan. 
Objective case of I. 
). Ancient nation whose land is now part 
of Trans-Jordan. 
Over. 
City in south Trans-Jordan, 
Put into words. 
. Kind of vegetable. 
6. Parts of the body. 
8. Abbr. for bushel. 
\9. City in north Trans-Jordan. 
Fourth tone in scale. 





Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in this edition. 


Stop-watch 

Anxious: “Did your watch stop when 
it hit the floor?” 

Casual: “Of course, it did. What did 
you expect it to do? Go on through?” 
Tom Bettison, Portland (Mich.) High School 
Blameless? 

Boy: “Teacher, can you blame a per- 
son for something they didn’t do?” 

Teacher: “Why, no.” 

Boy: “Well, I didn’t do my home- 


work. 
Joan Meath, St. Peter’s School, Danbury, Conn. 


Fashion Dep't. 
John: “Have you seen the latest thing 


in men’s clothing?” 


Sam: “Yes, women.” 
Tommy Goff, Elida, New Mexico 


Last Week’s Answer 


ACROSS: 1-silk; 5-Leyden; 7-err; 8-go; 9- 
Beirut; 11-fa; 12-aim; 13-and; 15-deep; 18-too; 
19-rap; 21-near; 24-all; 25-lid; 27-my; 28-memory; 
30-up; 3l-ear; 32-Sparta; 34-tons. 

DOWN: 1-Syria; 2-I’d; 3-legume; 4-knot; 5- 
Lebanon; 6-ere; 10-rid; 11-fat; 14-doe; 16-era; 17- 
Palmyra; 20-ply; 22-Aleppo; 23-rim; 26-doers; 28- 
must; 29-rat; 33-an. 





HOW A TELEPHONE 


oR cle-facts 






system GROWS 












phone system” like 
imagine a regular 












phones connected 










to grow. 














MEETING PLACE 


Actually, of course, your telephone is 
not connected directly with every other 
telephone. Its wires go to a CENTRAL 
OFFICE where ail the lines in your 
neighborhood come together. There a 
skilled operator or intricate dialing 
equipment matches the right wires 
making your call possible. 


more complex the system. Despite all 








TIN-CAN HOOK-UP 


Remember when you made a “tele- 


tem built the same way—two tele- 


wires. Simple, isn’t it? But look what 
happens when our system begins 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM g: 


this? Now just 
telephone sys- 


by a pair of 










2+2=6 


If we were to add two more 
telephones and connect them 
all together, we’d need six 
pairs of wires. For six tele- 
phones, we'd need fifteen 
wires; for twelve, sixty-six 
wires; and so on. For a city 
the size of New York, we'd 
need two million million pairs 
of wires! 












@ The more telephones, the more useful your own telephone — and the 


the new telephones being added, your 


service today is a marvel of speed, accuracy, clearness and dependability. 
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GOSH, SALLY, } YES , MY [CON eRaTWLATIONS, BILL, THE ‘ ’) Y 
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SO FAST SAY THAT YOUR PAPERS A TOUCHDOWN FOR MEIN THE THE GAME PLAYED TODAY 





AREN'T NEAT Now ! CENTRAL GAME TOMORROW 














































Wo MORE FALLING GEHIND FORK me. THANKS 
TO SALLY, |'VE LEARNED THE EASY Way To 
KEEP MY MARKS UP. I'M ASKING DAO 
FOR AN UNDERWOOD CHAMPION... TODAY ! 
AND THAT'S A TIP FOR YOU, TOO. 

You'LL GET ALONG BETTER WITH NEATLY 
TYPED HOME WORK AND CLASSROOM PAPERS. 
AND YOU'LL HAVE MORE TIME 

FOR SPORTS AND OTHER activities! 

















Underwood Corporation ... Portable Typewriter Division 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 

Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Typewriter Leader of the World! 











TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Free Enterprise 


PAMPHLETS: Cartels or Free Enter- 
prise, T. W. Arnold (No. 103, °46), 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 
St. New York 16, 20c. The American 
Way of Business (Problems in Ameri- 
can Life, Unit no. 20, 44), Nat’l Assoc. 
of Sec. School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Wash., D. C. 30c. Business in a 
Democracy (You and Industry Series, 
42), Nat’l Assoc. of Manufacturers, 14 
Ww. 49 St., New York 20, free. Ameri- 
can Competitive Enterprise System 
'46), Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 
Economic Res. Dept., Wash., D. C., 
10c: Government and Economic Life, 
L. §. Lyon and V. Abramson (Pam. no. 
22, 40), The Brookings Institute, 
Wash., D. C. 


New Nations of Asia 


PAMPHLETS: Burmese Independence, 
the Final Steps (47), British Inf. 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, free. People of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, R. Kennedy (Bulle- 
tin, °47), U. S. Office of Educ., Wash. 
25, D. C. France and the Future of 
Indo-China, L. K. Rosinger { Reports, 
vol. 21, no. 5, ’45), Foreign Policy As- 
soc.. 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 35c. Free- 
dom for Korea, F. M. Brewer (vol. 2, 
no. 16, °45), Editorial Res. Reports, 
1013 18th St., Wash. 5, D. C., 75c to 
libraries, $1 to others. One Year of Phil- 
ippine Republic, E. W. Mill (Pub. 
2877, LC 47-46080 (’47), Gov't. Print- 
ng Office, Wash., D. C. Spotlight on 
the Far East (’45), Cooperative project 


Italy 


First nation to go fascist and first to 
be defeated. Italv is now one of U. S.’s 
first Marshall Plan problems. 

PAMPHLETS: Struggle for Recovery 

in Allied Dilemma, C. G, Haines (Re- 
ports, vol. 20, no. 18, '44); Future of 
Italy's Colonies, V. McKay (Reports, 

|. 20, No. 21, 46); both Foreign Pol- 
Assoc. (see above), 25c. 

Booxs: What to Do with Italy, G. 
Salvemini and G. Pa Piana (Duell, 43), 
$2.75. Contemporary Italy, Carlo 
Sforza (Dutton, 44), $3.50, Red Sky 
Over Rome, A. D. Kyle (Houghton 
Mifflin, °88), $2—teen-age fiction. 
Bread and Wine, Ignazio Silone (Har- 
per, 37), $2.50. Italy, E. Wiskemann 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 47), $1.75. 


Democracy Series No. 12. Dec. 8 in 
Senior and World Week 


Books: Life, Liberty, and Property, 
A. W. Jones (Lippincott, ’41), $3.50. 
Capitalism the Creator, Carl Snyder 
(Macmillan, '40), $3.75. The Story of 
Human Progress, L, C. Marshall (Mac- 
millan, ’25), $1.48. Price Making in a 
Democracy, E. G. Nourse (Brookings, 
44), $3.50. 

ARTICLES: “Silvio Gesell and Free 
Private Enterprise,” G. R. Walker, Har- 
per’s, July, ’46. “Citizen, Heal Thyself,” 
W. K. Jackson, Nation’s Business, Dec. 
"46. 

Firms: Your Town—A _ story of 
America, 10 min.; Three to Be Served, 
27 min.; both 16 mm. sd. b&w. Free 
loan (trans. charges), Nat'l Assoc. of 
Mfrs. 


December 8 in Senior 
Social Studies Ed. 


of American Pacific Relations and Web- 
ster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 40c. 

ARTICLES: Special issue on “Philip- 
pine Islands,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 
17, 47. “Burma, the Newest Nation,” 
March 3, 47; “Frontier in the East,” 
March 31, ’47; both in World Week. 
“Old Era Is Come in the Far East,” 
F, Hailey, N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 
9, *47. 

Books: Inside Asia, John Gunther 
(Harper, ’42), $3.50. Short History of 
the Far East, K. S. Latourette (Mac- 
millan, 45), $4.75. 

FILMs AND Ficmstrips: Society for 
Visual Education, Chicago, has film- 
strips and slides on several of these 
countries. Write for catalogues. 


December 8 in 


Junior Scholastic 


ArticLes: “After Fascism, What?” 
Senior Scholastic, Jan. 20, ’47. “Peasants 
Stir in Groping Italy,” C. Levi, N. Y. 
Times Mag., Sept. 14, 47. “This Is 
Italy,” G. Burck, Fortune, Aug., °47. 
“Caesar with Palm Branch,” Time, May 
5, °47. 

Fit: Italy. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 17 min. 
March of Time. 

Siwwes: Society for Visual Ed., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has about 150 Kodachrome 
slides (2x2) on Italy. Write for cat- 
alogue. 

Script: Italians in the United States 
(Americans All, Immigrants All, no. 
120), 30. min., Radio Script Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. 
Recording also available. 





Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 17, 1947 

Social Studies: de Gaulle Rides 
Again; End of Installment Buying Re- 
strictions; Commager — Impact of 
French Revolution. 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
General O. Bradley, VA Administrator; 
Democracy Series — Secret Police and 
Terror. 

English Classes: Theme — The Farm, 
Radio Play: The Desert Blooms by 
Gladys Schmitt. Story: Fourteen in All; 
Grammar: What Is the Use of Verbs? 


November 24, 1947 
No Issue: Thanksgiving Holiday. 


December 1, 1947 


All Classes: Learning Democracy in 
School. 


English Classes: Theme — The Small 
Town. 





Salesmanship 


December 1 in 
Practical English 


In these “sales” conscious days, it’s 
good to know what selling is and how 
to go about it — even if you're just the 
consumer. 

PaMpPHLEts: The Jobs of the Sales- 
man and Salesperson (Occupational 
Brief no. 93, Jan., 46), U. S. Gov't 
Printing Office, Wash., D. C., 5c. Ca- 
reers in Sales: What Have They to Offer 
Youth? (’46), Sales Management, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, 5c. Salesman- 
ship, W. J. Horvath (Vec. and Prof. 
Monograph, no. 71, 47), Bellman Pub. 
Co., 83 Newbury St., Boston 16, 75c. 

Books: Retail Sales Workers, Picture 
Fact Associates (Harper Bros., ’41), $1; 
schoo] ed., 80c. Selling: A Job That's 
Always Open, Frances Maule (Funk, 
40), $2. Principles of Selling, H. K. 
Nixon (McGraw Hill, °42), $2.50. 
Salesmanship for Vocational and Per- 
sonal Use, C. B. Strand (McGraw Hill, 
"42), $2. 

ArTICLEs: “Six Million Jobs,” Prac- 
tical English, Sept. 15, ’47, “Salesmen 
in the Postwar World,” H. M. Bowser, 
Business Ed. World, Oct., ’46. “Tricks 
that Ring Cash Registers,” E. Wheeler, 
Nation’s Business, Dec., ’46. 

Fim: It’s the Little Things that 
Count. 16 mm, sd. 30 min. Sale or loan 
(trans. charges). Bates Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 








RADIO PLAYS 


Written and 
Ready to Use 


Comedies — Romances — 

Biographical Sketches ... 
written and adapted expressly for 
school use by specialists in the radio 
field. Perfect for oral English classes 
— assembly programs — radio work- 
shop. 


Tear off here . . 


Ye 


. MAIL TODAY 


LIST OF TITLES 


COMEDY AND ROMANCE 
—___OLIVER BEAN 

Laughs and heartbreak when a young 
hopeful faces lights and comera in his 
first screen test. 
MR. ELLIOT’S CRAZY NOTION 
A horseless carriage roars down main 
street and makes hilarious history. 


SIXTEEN 


A young girl falls in love and the 
world is suddenly shining—and sod. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
DUSKY SINGING 
How Stephen Foster's genius immortal- 
ized the rich, sad, dusky singing of the 
south. 
THE RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT 
The first big break that launched young 
Edgor Allan Poe on his road to world 
acclaim. 


VIENNESE SERENADE 


In one brief evening Schubert writes a 
love song the world will always sing. 


EDUCATIONAL AND 


INSPIRATIONAL 
THE DESERT BLOOMS 


A Kansas wheat farmer triumphs over 
nature. 


THE SECRET WEAPON 

With stark realism a fantasy drives home 
the true meaning of dictatorship and 
its threat to democracy. 


SHAKESPEARE 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A skillful condensation leaving all the 
tang and flavor Shakespeare wrote into 
this immortal play. 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE 


Comic interlude from Shakespeare's en- 
chanting “Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
TOTAL 
25¢ PER TITLE 
in quantities of less than ten 
10c PER TITLE 


in quantities of ten or more 


5c PER TITLE 
in quantities of one hundred or more 


Indicate quantity . tear off coupon on dotted 
line ... mail with check or money order TODAY 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find for 
copies of Scholastic Radio 
Plays as indicated above . 


Quantity 


Name 
REG 
School — 
a 
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Off the Press 


Freedom of the Movies, by Ruth A. 
Inglis. University of Chicago Press, 
1947. 241 pp. $3. 


Most mature theater-goers agree that 
the motion picture industry has not yet 
developed its full possibilities. Now we 
have a study of the movies by the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. Fi- 
nanced by Time, Inc., and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

Prepared by Dr. Ruth A. Inglis, the 
study delves deeply into printed and 
manuscript materials. She interviewed 
many people in and out of the industry. 
She handles the complicated industry 
with her eye on a readable story. You 
will be engrossed by chapters on the 
social role of the screen, history and 
economics of the industry, attempts at 
control, and self-regulation. 

From its study of the findings, the 
Commission urges that freedom of the 
press be extended to motion pictures; 
that the Government attack monopolies 
in the industry; that the industry try to 
promote “intelligent understanding of 
domestic and international affairs”; that 
part of the industry’s profits be used “to 
promote experimental ventures”; that 
the public itself “insist upon the highest 
attainable accomplishments. by the 
movies.” 

All teachers, and especially English 
teachers, will want to examine this crit- 


ical study of a medium which affects ys 
and our students. 


Sense and Nonsense in Education, by 
H. M. Lafferty. Macmillan, 1947. 202 
pp. $2. 


When we finished Freedom of the 
Movies, reviewed above, we did not ex. 
pect to run into a movie critic so soon. 
This time the pressure is being put on 
by Professor Laff@ty of East Texas 
State Teachers College. In Chapter |, 
“Lights! Camera! Action!” he happily 
excoriates the stereotyped glamoriza- 
tion of doctors, lawyers, police  ser- 
geants, and stenographers. Then he 
places Hollywood upon the stand and 
raises the question: “Do American 
school teachers really look and act as 
Hollywood seems to think they do?” 
Are they inhuman, charmless creatures? 
Professor Lafferty knows the answer 
He even knows teachers who are aware 
that a “‘full house’ does not always 
mean ‘standing room only.’” 

Mr. Lafferty pokes fun at educational 
jargon, ranging from “frames of ref- 
erence” to “pupil self-rating.” You will 
enjoy this caricature of educational 
planners, if you do not attempt to read 
it at one sitting—which you will be 
tempted to do. 


Howarp L. Hurwitz 





INVITATION 


TO A PARTY 


If you plan to attend the Nov. 27-29 conventions of 


The National Council of Social Studies 
St. Louis 


or 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
San Francisco 
and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper at 5:30, Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 


stated on your guest card. 


Scholastic Magazines, M. R. Robinson, Publisher 
R.S.V.P. (Send request. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Dea’ Mr. Robinson: 


| accept Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving party. | plan 


to attend the 


National Council of Social Studies convention 


National Council of Teachers of English convention 
Very truly yours, 


Name 





School 





City 





Magazine used 


Zeno... Hete—___. 
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Guide For a Lesson Plan 
Turkey (p. 5) 


Aims 
To help pupils understand how 
lurkey’s geography has influenced her 
in world affairs. 
2. To acquaint the pupils with some 
changes in Turkish life ushered 
; since that nation became a republic. 


7 

1 Procedure 

i [eacHEeR: Shakespeare said “All the 
d world’s a_ stage.” A_ history-making 
" rama is being played in Turkey. Let 


id the article and then see whether 
we can explain the part played in the 
ma by each of the following actors. 

are “geography characters,” some 
nations, some are people. 

[he teacher writes the following 
es on the ‘board, leaving ample 
- between words for the descrip- 

ns of each “character” to be written 

by the pupils after the reading of the 
ticle. The cast, complete with de- 
iptions drawn from the article by 
pupils, will be somewhat as fol- 


i pe 


Curkey-in-Europe is small, about the 
of New Hampshire. 


irkey-in-Asia is large. It is larger 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
jis combined. 
Bosporus 
me of the straits which separate 
key-in-Europe from Turkey-in-Asia. 
lt joins the Black Sea with the Sea of 
mora. 


S, 


of Marmora 






\ sea which lies between Turkey-in- 
Europe and Turkey-in-Asia. 





Dardanelles 


One of the straits which separate 
Turkey-in-Europe from Turkey-in-Asia. 

It joins the Sea of Marmora and the 
Aegean Sea. 


Aegean Sea 


A sea which leads from the Darda- 
nelles into the Mediterranean. 


Russia 


Interested in the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles because she wants her war- 
ships and her merchant vessels to be 
able to pass freely between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Russia 
wishes to share control of and to fortify 
the straits. ‘ 


Kars and Ardahan 


Two provinces of Turkey, which Rus- 
sia won as a prize after defeating Tur- 
key in 1878. Both provinces were re- 
turned to Turkey in 1921. Russia wants 
them back. 


The United States 


The United States is helping Turkey 
strengthen her military defenses. We 
are sending guns, jeeps, trucks, tanks, 
planes, and ships to Turkey. We are 
also sending men to teach the Turks 
how to use this equipment. 


President Truman 


On March 12, 1947 he requested 
Congress to help Turkey and Greece 
defend themselves against Russian ag- 
gression. 


U. S. Congress 


Congress voted to send $300,000,000 
in aid to Greece and $100,000,000 in 
aid to Turkey. 


The year 1923 


Turkey became a republic on Octo- 
ber 29, 1923. 


Ottoman Empire 


The name Ottoman came from the 
name of a Turkish sultan, Othman. Tur- 
key was once the center of a great em- 
pire known as the Ottoman Empire. 
This empire once reached from Persia 
to Poland and from the Caspian to 
Africa. 


World War I 


Turkey fought on Germany’s side 
during World War I. As a result, Tur- 
key’s Arab lands were taken away from 
her. 


Mustapha Kemal Ataturk 


Mustapha Kemal became the first 
President of the Turkish Republic in 
1923. He ruled with dictatorial powers 
until his death in 1938. As President he 
brought about many necessary changes. 


Ismet Inonu 


President of the Turkish Republic 
serving his second term. He has taken 
steps to end the one-party rule. 


Edirne and Istanbul 


Two important cities of Turkey lo- 
cated in Turkey-in-Europe. They were 
once called Adrianople and Constanti- 
nople respectively. 


Anatolia 


Turkey-in-Asia is called Anatolia, 
from the Greek words meaning “to rise.” 
It was given this name because of its 
high mountains and plateaus, 

Ankara 


The capital of Turkey. The name is 
sometimes spelled Angora. 


The Turkish People 


There are 18,971,000 people in Tur- 
key.’ There are Christians and Jews liv- 
ing there, but most of the people are 
Turks, speaking the Turkish language 
and worshipping in the Mohammedan 
faith. [Turn page] 




























































2-T 


Teacner: Now that we have ex- 
plained the parts played by the many 
ge nena of the drama, let us write 
an epilogue in question form. 

1. Through what waters must a ww 
sail in going from a port on the Blac 
Sea to the Mediterranean? * 

[The Black Sea, the Bosporus, the 
Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, the 
Aegean Sea’, the Mediterranean Sea.] 

2, What ships may use the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles? 

“¥ [Merchant ships of all nations.] 

8. What has Turkey the privilege of 
doing, if she is at war or threatened by 
war? 

[She 
ships. | 


may close the straits to war- 


1. What special reason does Russia 
have for wishing to share the control 
of these straits with Turkey? 

[Russia has no ice-free port to the 
open sea. She wants her warships and 
merchant vessels to be able to pass 
freely between the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea.] 

5. What were 
whi h Ke m il 


Turkey? 


the changes 
Ataturk brought about in 


some ot 





Special Notices 
NEXT WEEK: Ju- 


istic will not be published 
Thanks- 
not re- 
iled number of is- 
semester, as the full 
complement of 16 will be 
published before February 1, 1948. 
NO. 10 of the “All Out for De- 
cries is omitted from this 
to make room for 
Festival.” No. 10— 
wv Rules the State’— 
appear in the Dec. 1 issue. 
CQ MATERIALS. All teachers 
CQ materials 
November 
the mate- 
time. Deliveries were 
delayed in the mail, owing to the 
recent Railway Express strike. The 
strike Hooded the postoffice with so 
parcel packages that 
many were delayed for two weeks 
and more. If you have requested 
CQ materials and have not received 
them after 10 days, ple ase drop us 
a postcard, Also, if you need addi- 
tional CQ materials or Word Wiz- 
ard buttons, please notify us. Ad- 
dress: Dep't. CQ, or Word Wizard 
Dep't., Junior Sc holastic, 220 East 
42d St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


NO ISSUE 
nior Schol 
week. because of the 
holid \ Phis 


ext 
iving does 
duce the sched 
sues for th 


issues 


whose requests tor 


were postin irked before 


1 should have received 


rials by this 


many post 











[The unveiling of women, discardin 
of the fez, adoption of the western cal- 
endar and clock system, adoption of 
Latin alphabet in place of Arabic, ad- 
vances in public education, withdrawal 
of government support from the Mos- 
lem chyrch, day of rest changed from 
Friday to Sunday. 

Recommended reading: Turkey Old 
and New, by Selma Ekrem. Scribner's, 
1947. Beautifully illustrated with pho- 
tographs. Simply and dramatically writ- 
ten by one who, born in Turkey, has 
lived part of the time in the U. S. 
She is the granddaughter of the Turk- 
ish poet, Namik Kemal. 


Thanksgiving Festival (p. 8) 


As its name suggests, the keynote of 
this program is festival. It invites the 
participation of audience as well as 
players. It could be given for a small 
gathering of invited guests in a library 
or large classroom containing movable 
furniture, in which case it could be- 
come more completely a party and in- 
vite a fuller participation of the entire 
group in games, charades, and dances. 

Such a setting would make possible 
group conversation about Thanksgiving 
memories. If the invited guests are rep- 
resentative of diverse culture groups, 
fascinating descriptions of harvest time 
customs might be drawn forth by an 
adult conversation leader. Such a lead- 
er should be alert for stories of family 
homecomirigs; church services; the Chi- 
nese moon festival; the wreath-making 
of the Czechs, the Poles, and the Hun- 
garians; the Feast of Tabernacles; and 
all the varied ways of celebrating the 
giving of thanks. 

Note that while Thanksgiving is es- 
sentially a family celebration in the 
United States, the civil government is 
the authority for naming the day. The 
President issues a proclamation setting 
the date. The Governors of the States, 
upon receiving it, issue their own proc- 
lamations. 

A school may wish to use only Part 
II of Thanksgiving Festival. This may 
be presented with any number of pu- 
pils. Each school will explore its own 
community for fruits of the harvest, and 
the decorations may be either lavish or 
simple. Games, songs, and dances are 
suggested, but teachers may wish to 
substitute material better known to the 
pupils..For guidance in the techniques 
of group conversation around any sea- 
sonal theme send for the Newsletter of 
the Workshop For Cultural Democracy, 
204 East 18th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
For the songs and dances named in the 
play see \list on p. 10. 


Special Session (p. 3) 
Discussion Questions 
1. Why did President Truman cal] 


a special session of Congress for No. 
vember 17? 

[To take action on inflation at home 
and on relief for Europe. The President 
felt that these two problems could not 
wait until the next regular session of 
Congress in January.] 

2. Why are American dollars impor- 
tant to European nations? 

[With American dollars European 
nations can buy the goods they need 
from the U. S.] 

3. How do rising prices in the U. §. 
affect relief for Europe? 

[European nations can buy fewer 
goods with American dollars if prices in 
the U. S. go up.] 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Name the two straits that separate 
Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia. 
(Bosporus, Dardanelles. ) 

_ 2. What nation has asked to share 
control of these straits with Turkey? 
( Russia. ) 

3. Who is President of Turkey? (Is- 
met Inonu. ) 

4. What was the first president of the 
Turkish republic? (Mustapha Kemal 
Ataturk. ) 

5. By what name was the Turkish 
Empire known? (Ottoman Empire. ) 

6. Luxembourg celebrated Thanks- 
giving Day last month in memory of 
what U. S. General? (General George 
Patton. ) 

7. What is another name for the hom 
of plenty? (Cornucopia. ) 

8. Who were the first English colo- 
nists to celebrate Thanksgiving in the 
New World? (Pilgrims. ) 

9. On what day of this month will 
the 80th Congress begin its special ses- 
sion? (November 17.) 

10. Who called this spe 
of Congress? (President 


cial session 
ruman. ) 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-Angora; 7-Turkey; 8-ti; 9-Bey; 
lease; 13-lot; 14-ot; 16-N.E.; 17-red; 19-seiz« 
one; 22-ma; 24-onions; 27- -stands. 
DOWN: l-at; 2-nut; 3-grill; 4-O.K.; 5-rebate; 
6-ayes 10-ye; 12-eon; 14-Orient; 15-fez; 
demon; 19-so; 20-Enos; 23-and; 25-Ia.; 26-S 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 17 

1. U, AND N.: 1-Mustapha Kemal Ataturk; 
2-Europe; 3-Ottoman; 4-Ankara; 5-Istanbul; 6-Ar 
dahan; 7-Anatolia; 8-Inonu. 

2. WORD MATCH: 1-d; 2-e; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b 

8. GOOD GRAMMAR: l1-smooth; 2-well 
8-loud; 4-tender. 

4. WHAT YEAR?: 1-1621; 2-1923. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Strait 
Bosporus; (2) Sea of Marmora; (3) Strait of Da 
danelles; 2-cornucopia. 
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